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Epidemic Influenza
Influenza is an acute febrile disease of the upper respiratory
tract, which may appear in pandemic, epidemic or sporadic form.
It is characterized by its sudden onset, marked prostration of the
patient and the tendency to complications, such as broncho -
pneumonia. It has a world-wide distribution. The pandemic of
1918-1919 is considered to have involved some 500,000,000 people
and to have been responsible for at least 15,000,000 deaths.
Although influenza is such a common condition and has been
subjected to extensive investigations in most countries, the
aetiology of the epidemic form was only determined some 20 years
ago. Many theories have been propounded, but it is only necessary
to consider here the two most important agents, viz., (1) H.
influenzce, and (2) a virus.
(1)  H. influenzce, or the influenza bacillus, was first isolated and
described as the setiological agent of influenza by Pfeiffer in 1892.
As it was a new species with certain characteristic features its
relationship to the disease was then accepted.    Much of the
subsequent work failed to confirm the original claims of Pfeifier,
and there is now no doubt that the influenza bacillus plays only a
secondary role in influenza.   The organism has not been isolated
from all cases of the disease, it is more readily obtained from
complicated than from uncomplicated influenza, it is present in
the throats of many normal individuals, and it has not reproduced
with any regularity a typical attack of influenza on inoculation
into   human  volunteers   or   experimental  animals.    There   is,
however, no doubt about its pathogenicity for man, as it is fre-
quently the causative agent of post-influenzal bronchopneumonia
(see Chapter XXII.).
(2)  Virus.    The failure to incriminate the influenza bacillus
suggested that a virus might be the setiological agent of influenza.
The earlier work was rather tentative and inconclusive, but, in
1933, Smith, Andrewes and Laidlaw obtained definite evidence of
this relationship when they were able to transmit in- series to
ferrets a febrile disease by the nasal instillation of throat washings
from influenzal patients.   It was later found that the intranasal
instillation of the ferret virus into mice under ether anaesthesia
produced a bronchopneumonia which usually ended fatally in
3-5 days.    Direct passage of the virus from human to mouse
tissue was not, however, possible.
These observations were soon confirmed by workers in various